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FRANCIS BARTON GUMMERE, 1855-1919 

At midnight on Friday, May 30, in his home at Haverford, 
Pennsylvania, Francis Barton Gummere passed from this life. 
Although it was widely known that for more than ten years he had 
suffered from broken health and was obliged to guard himself very 
carefully from overworking, few except his immediate circle of 
friends realized the seriousness of his condition. In 1907 his health 
broke down from nervous overstrain, and the loss of the use of his 
right eye brought to an end his research work in libraries and the 
close reading of manuscripts. Another illness, due to heart strain 
while on a mountain tramp in Virginia in the following year, resulted 
in permanent injury to his heart and made necessary, not entire 
abstention from productive work — his restless, creative spirit would 
not permit that — but a careful guarding of his time and strength, 
of which he often wrote somewhat bitterly. During these ten years 
were published two of his most important volumes, The Oldest Eng- 
lish Epic (1909) and Democracy and Poetry (1911), and he was at 
work upon a critical history of Old English literature when the 
end came. This continued productivity kept distant scholars 
from appreciating the seriousness of his condition. But even his 
intimate friends were deceived by his cheerfulness, his lively con- 
versation, his sparkling letters, and his unfailing intellectual vigor, 
and were little prepared for the shock of his sudden death. The 
immediate cause of his death was oedema of the lungs, due to heart 
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failure. It is good to know that he did not suffer long. The final 
seizure came suddenly on Friday evening with a feeling of great 
oppression, and after a little more than two hours of struggle he 
passed away. A memorial service was held at the College on Sunday, 
June 1; the funeral service, which was attended by colleagues and 
friends from near and far, occurred at his home on Monday, June 2 ; 
and he was laid to rest with his parents in the family burying-ground 
at Haverford. 

In 1882 he married Amelia Smith Mott — daughter of Richard 
Field Mott, of Burlington, New Jersey — who for thirty-seven years 
shared his joys and cares and now laments his loss. She herself is 
well known for her interest in Colonial history, a subject on which 
she has published several valuable books. Of this union three sons 
remain: Richard Mott Gummere, Ph.D., formerly associate professor 
of Latin and assistant to the president in Haverford College, and 
now headmaster of the William Penn Charter School, at Philadelphia; 
Samuel James Gummere, Major, U.S.A., on the staff of General 
Pershing; and Francis Barton Gummere, Jr., who, though an invalid, 
inherits the love and talent for music which formed the basis of his 
father's mastery of the theory of verse. 

Professor Gummere was the sixth in descent from a typical old 
American stock, and the history of the family is significant of the 
ideals and accomplishments of this stock. 

His first ancestor in America was Johann Gomere, who with 
his wife, Anna, fled from French Flanders to escape religious persecu- 
tion and in 1719 joined the Protestant refugees from Crefeldt who 
in that year came to America and settled in Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania. Johann and Anna lived along the Wissahickon on a farm, 
now the old "Monastery" property, where both died and were 
buried on the same day in May, 1738. 

Their son, John Gumre, married Sarah Davis and was the father 
of Samuel Gummere (b. 1750), who in 1783 married Rachel James 
and became a Quaker minister. 

The eldest son of Samuel and Rachel was John Gummere 
(b. 1784), who in 1808 married Elizabeth Buzby. With this John 
began the connection of the family with Haverford College, for he 
was one of the founders of Haverford School, which later became 
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Haverford College, and was instructor in mathematics there and 
the second of its principals. John Gummere, like most of the eminent 
men of his time, was self-educated. He became one of the most 
learned mathematicians and astronomers in America, and was for 
thirty-one years a member of the American Philosophical Society 
and a contributor of valuable articles to its Transactions. His 
Astronomy passed through many editions and was for many years 
in use at West Point. 

Samuel James Gummere (1811-74), son of John, inherited his 
father's genius and became a rare scholar, equally versed in mathe- 
matics and in languages. He taught in the Friends' School at 
Providence, Rhode Island, in the Haverford School, in a school 
founded by his father and himself at Burlington, New Jersey, and 
for the twelve years preceding his death was the first president of 
Haverford College. 

Francis Barton Gummere was the son of Samuel James Gummere 
by his second wife, Elizabeth Barton, daughter of David Barton, 
of Philadelphia. He was born March 6, 1855, in Burlington, 
New Jersey, but at the age of seven, when his father became Presi- 
dent of the College, removed to Haverford. He entered college 
very early, graduating A.B. in 1872, at the age of seventeen. After 
a year as clerk in an iron foundry and another spent in the law 
office of F. J. Gowan, in Philadelphia, he decided upon teaching as 
his profession and went to Harvard for further study. In 1875 he 
received both the A.B. from Harvard and the A.M. from Haverford 
and at once commenced to teach in the Friends' School, now the 
Moses Brown School, at Providence, Rhode Island, where his father 
had taught forty-five years earlier. 

While at this school, he spent several months each year in study 
abroad, and from 1878 to 1881 attended lectures in Strassburg, 
Leipzig, Berlin, and Freiburg, taking his Ph.D. magna cum laude 
at Freiburg in 1881. In Germany his teachers were such men as 
Hermann Grimm, Curtius, Warnke, and Ten Brink, but the direction 
of his future studies had already been determined in America by his 
year at Harvard under the inspiration of Francis James Child. 

After a year (1881-82) as instructor in English at Harvard, and 
five years (1882-87) as headmaster of the Swain Free School, at 
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New Bedford, Mass., founded under the will of William Swain for 
the higher education and training of teachers along university- 
extension lines, he accepted the professorship of English at Haverford 
College in 1887, a position which he held, despite all temptation to 
removal, to the end of his life. 

Before entering upon his duties at Haverford, he spent another 
year in foreign study and travel, chiefly in Christiania and Stockholm, 
where he devoted himself to the Scandinavian languages and litera- 
tures. His facility in acquiring foreign languages was phenomenal, 
and his knowledge both of classical and of modern literature was 
broad and accurate. The literatures of Italy, France, Germany, 
and Scandinavia were almost as familiar to him as that of England 
and America, and he is reported to have been in the habit of reading 
Horace through at least once a year. Over the literature of his native 
tongue he ranged freely and was no less at home in the writings of 
George Meredith than in Beowulf and Widsith, or those mysterious 
ballads which formed so lasting an object of his study and specula- 
tion. He seemed, even to the most widely read of his friends, to 
have read every book worth reading in every age besides the thou- 
sands that have long been dead to all but antiquaries. His intimate 
familiarity with the best that has been written in English prose and 
verse appeared in his instant ability to recognize and continue 
passages quoted at random by others and still more in the style 
of his speech and his writing, where it took the form, not of quotation, 
but of a certain nervous elegance and subtle suggestiveness. 

This is not the time or the place to review his publications. 
They are known to scholars wherever English scholarship is known. 
The appearance of each one, after the first, was awaited with an 
expectation of some vital contribution to the subject discussed, and 
this expectation was never defeated. His books were models of 
erudition, but of erudition sublimated in the alembic of a great 
personality. The field of folk-poetry he made in a special sense his 
own. His two earliest books — his doctoral dissertation on The 
Anglo-Saxon Metaphor (1881) and his Handbook of Poetics (1885) — 
were a sort of prentice work for his life-task, and his illuminating 
edition of Peele's "Old Wives Tale" (in Gayley's Representative 
English Comedies, 1903) was a chip from the master's workshop. 
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Even those scholars who do not accept his theory of communal 
composition will admit that the complete analysis of the character- 
istics of popular literature which he first set forth in his articles in 
the first volume of Modern Philology (1903) and elaborated in 
Democracy and Poetry (1911) is a permanent and valuable contri- 
bution to the panoply of criticism, no less applicable to "the best 
sellers" of the twentieth century than to the ballads of the Middle 
Ages. 

Since he died — as often before — I have asked myself what was 
the secret of his power. He had learning, he had vigor, he had charm, 
he had — in a measure given to few of his generation — that indefinable 
possession we call culture; but these qualities, separately or all 
together, hardly account for the total effect of the man and his 
work. He had the mind of a scientist and the temperament of an 
artist; or perhaps I had better say he had the mind and the tempera- 
ment of the great artist, the creative imagination which sees its 
vision as a whole but does not rest content till it sees each detail 
as a perfect part of the perfect whole. He began his work at a 
period when the large conceptions of the romanticists in philology 
were just coming under the reshaping influence of the theories of 
Darwin and his followers — a time as rich in ideas and in enthusiasms 
as the period of the Renaissance. Men who in another age would 
have created statues or epic poems were smitten with a vision of the 
possibility of opening and reading the furled scroll of prehistoric 
life, of recreating the pageant of civilization from its remotest begin- 
nings, of painting their half of the picture of the origin and destiny 
of man. It was this creative vision, this vitalizing imagination, 
which gave its charm, its power, its unity to all that Professor 
Gummere spoke or wrote. Literature was not for him a heap of 
dead leaves shaken from the tree but a living part of the body of life. 
He knew this and he made others share his knowledge. 

Many times has it been asked why a man of his peculiar powers, 
his fertility of ideas, his breadth of culture, his capacity for leader- 
ship, chose to remain in a small college instead of stimulating and 
directing research in one of the large universities. It was generally 
known that he declined the headship of the Department of English 
at the University of Chicago in 1895 and an equally important chair 
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at Harvard in 1901. Doubtless many factors influenced his decision, 
chief among them loyalty to his college. But in reply to a direct 
question put to him in 1901, he told me that he believed the ideal 
life of the productive scholar was more nearly attainable in a small 
college with a well-equipped library than in a great university, that 
he had at Haverford all the books he needed, that his college work 
was thoroughly familiar to him, and that he had greater leisure for 
research than he could ever hope for elsewhere. The prospect of 
having him as a source of inspiration and a guide to a large body of 
younger scholars had stirred me greatly, but I could not deny the 
soundness of his view or urge him to accept a position which I knew 
only too well would consume large amounts of his time and energy 
in administrative machinery. Never for a moment, I think, did 
he regret the decision he made. And though his influence, direct 
and indirect, would undoubtedly have been wider in the larger field, 
his broad culture, his vivid sense of reality, his interest in contem- 
porary life, his sense of humor, his vigor of intellect and character, 
awakened in both his colleagues and his students at Haverford a 
loyal and affectionate admiration which can hardly be estimated. 
This has been shown at many times in many ways, and it may be 
especially noted that already steps have been taken for the imme- 
diate creation by his former students of a fund for the purchase of 
books on subjects in poetry, the ballad, and related fields. 

His work will live both in books and in men. This attempt at 
an appreciation of it — inadequate though it be — is his due, not 
merely because he was a valued counsellor of Modern Philology from 
its very conception down to the present year, but because he was 
one of the creators of that kind of scholarship which is more than 
erudition and a source of that kind of culture without which the 
achievements of science are delusive and vain. 

John Matthews Manly 
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